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Today,  the  field  of  psychology  is  ever  incron     In  both 
Its  size  and  scope.  Tho  fact  that  (    atlonal  Research 

ation,  In  Its  congressional  plans,  haa  classified  psychol- 
as  one  cf  the  biological  sciences  Is  one  factor  supporting 
this  statement.  rurt.*er,  tv.e  possibility  of  contributions  by 
psychology  to  education,  industry,  and  public  relations  18 
increa      appreciated  by  the  general  pubic.  ftp©  t   of  this 
is  found  in  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  Individuals  who 
make  their  living  as  professional  psyc        .   ho  past 
deoade  has  seen  the  American  Psycho lo  leal  Association  crow 
from  2,527  to  G,73S  members. 

This  phenomenal  growth  haa  beon  stimulated  by  three 
factors,  a)  the  contributions  of  pe       Lata  t     war  ef- 
fort, b)  Government's  recognition  of  their  contribution  to 
pea  -  La*  activities,     I  |   10  public* s  appreciation  of 
their  contribution  tc  the  solution  of  everyday  practical  prob- 
lems,    term  "psyc     st"  today  is  a  rubric  under  which 
a  great  variety  of  specialists  are  classified.  Examination  of 
the  official  yearbook  of  the  American  Psychological  Association 
reveals  17  different  specializations*  Thi:     rlc  classifi- 
cation gives  littlo  Idea  of  tho  various  specific  duties  of 

^ializationa*  Tho  group  with  which  the  author  was 
particularly  concerned  in  this  study  is  that  as 


"Business  and  Industrial" « 

©  services  of  Ir     uals  in  this      are  In  incraes- 

smand  by  buslnes  »   luatry*      m   inilitary  services. 
For  tl*e  purposes     his  study  "military"  paycholo  lata  have 
bo-  n  classified  with  the  "Business     . ndustrial"  psycholo- 
gists since  la  one  sense  t  largest 
single  Industry  in  the  country*  This  demand  for  psycl     jts 
versed  in  the  techniques*  skills*  arid  knowledges  applicable  to 
industrial  situations  raises  two  questions  for  those  institu- 
tions encaged  in  train"    rcfessional  psychol      .  What  is 
the  deman d  or  market           ;al3  trained  for  this  field  of 
specialisation  and  what  training  should  be  given  prospective 
entrants  int  this  field?  It  la  this  last  question  with  which 
the  writer  in  specifically  concerne  . 

The  decision  as  to  the  type  and  amount  of  train in  cannot 
be  by  fint.  Rather*  it  la  necessary  to  determine  what  prepar- 
ation psyc     '3ts  actively        La  the  field  have*  what 
they  are  doing*  an.i  what*  on  the  basin     heir  experience* 
they  have  found  to  be  important  in  training  other  poraonnel. 
This  lnf     Ion  con  bo  obtained  in  oithor  of  two  ways*  by 
questionnaires  or  by  interviews*  The  author  baa  choson  to 
depth  interviews  of  seraldiroctivo  nature.  The  interviews  were 
directive  only  in  the  3ense  that  the  interviewer  secured  an 
expression  of  the  subject's  attitudes  and  beliefs  to  a  basic 
core  of  questions. 

The  findings  from  theao  Interviews  are  presented  subse- 


quently  and  should  form  an  objective  basis  on  which  sound 
Judgments  can  b©  made  as  to  the  type  and  amount  of  training 
needed*  The  findings  for  the      as  a  whole  are  ooraparod 
with  the  findings  for  various  subgroups.  The  total  croup  has 
beon  broken  down  into  subgroups  on  the  basis  of  three  criteria: 

type  of  organization  with  which  the  individual  is  asso- 
ciated; i.e.»  a  consult:     nat  an  advertising  agency,  etc.* 
acoordi:     the  individual »■  field  or  fields  of  specialization 
as     cated  by  what  he  actually  does  and  by  ago  groups.    nee 
most  Individuals  Indicated  more  than  one  field  of  specializa- 
tion the  total  of  those  groups  exceeds  the  number  interviewed. 

of  63  individuals  were  Interviewed*.  Timet  when 
classified  according  to  organizational  affiliation.,  the  N*s 
beco  e  snail.  It  reason  fundamentally  that  this 

report  is  descriptive  rather  than  quantitative.  Thus,  only 
descrlptivo  statistics  have  been  employed  since  measures  of 
statistical  significance  *?ould  have  little  or  no  value*  Anoth- 
er reason  for  such  an  account  of  the  findings  is  that  the  data 
ropresent  either  the  estimates  of  individuals*  or  their  be- 
liefs. Because  of  tho  small  N  and  the  descriptive  nature  of 
this  report,  the  data  have  been  recorded  only  to  the  nearest 
per  cent  in  order  to  provent  any  implication  of  undue  pre- 
cision. 


There  has  b«8n  a  rapidly  increase  awareness  during  the 
past  15  years  T  the  necessity  for  prepiu        :ts  aoro 
effectively  for  the  applied  fields  of  payoholo •;;.  a  search 
of  the  literature  revealed  20  articles  concerned  with  this 
probl  :.    ly  6  article     eared  in  tho  11  year      t# 

4-1044.  in  10 46 |  G  other  articlo3  were  published  on  the 
subject t   in  10 '7  1  article     1048  a  total  of  7  articles  ap- 
penre  .    m  war  had  two  effects:  it  widespread 

Interest  in  the  applied  aspects  of  psyoholo  y#     'otorrod 
authors  from  publiahln  in  the  period  1941-45.  These  two 
factorn  probably  account  for  tho  heavy  concentration  of  arti- 
cles in  1946  and  1948.  This  interest  was  not  confined  to 
American  psyoholo  Lata  olono  as  evi  le  iced  by  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  articles  published  since  the  war  were  by  Canadians 
and  four  by  British  psycholo  ists. 

Sisson  (193,,  iscussinp  the  output  of  Ph«r»»s  relative 
to  their  absorption  by  tho  teachin     :'esaions»  stated  th 
the  curriculum  In  psyc     y  should  bo  modified  to  prepare 
students  more  effectively  for  tho  applied  fields.  The  next 
year*  Caaaelberry  (1035),  writ*  i;e  in  private 

practice*  discussed  the  work  of  such     Lduala  and  briefly 
commented     ba  services  they  render  and  the  training  required 
for  the  wo ? 


The  qualifications  of  industrial  paychologiata  first  aet 
forth  by  Uhrbrock  (1937)  wore  aa  follows  t     A  thoro     ^owledge 
of  aoiontlfic  metht  ,  t   abillt]  to  oxpreaa  to  clinical  material 
both  orally  and  in  writ!:    r  the  consumption  of  tho  lait; , 
maturity  of  the  individual  and  a  poraonality  that  ia  readily 
adaptable  to  industrial  situations* 

Darley  and  Bardie  (1940)  reported      i  duties  and  qual- 

-cationa  for  various  branches  cf  ap     paycholc  J  .  They 
li3ted  eight  fielda  of  applied  psychology*  Clinical,  Psychoa- 
etrics,  Consultir  ,   luoational,  Teach'   ,  Industrial,  3ta» 
tiatic  .  They  concluded  that  in     pal 

most       'ime  of  applied  paycholo ,  ista  wan  apant  la  individ- 
ual  teatlnc  and  administrative  «ork.  Less  frequently  they  wore 
on;  aged  in  group   test   ♦  Interviewing,  vocational  guidance, 
remedial  teaching  and  rehabilitation  work.  They  pcinted  ut 
that  this  group  apent  relatively  little  tiae  on  writir     >u- 
lar  material,  conducting  market  reaearch  and  surveys,  adver- 
tising problems,  Job  analyaia,  Instr\      teachers  in  remedial 
work,  and  in  preparing  peraonc     ;ivll  service  examinational 
Careful  acrutiny  of  the  atudy  1 >avc     impreaalon  that  at 
that  time  applied  psychology  was  mostly  concerned  with  clini- 
cal ftnd  to3t  problems.  Tho  exc      3  to  thia  were  the  indua- 
trial  paychol     3  who  were  concerned  ?;ith  poraonnel  and  labor 
relations  and  market  research.  Tho  miscellaneous  nroup  were 

r  the  most  part  doing  administrative  work,  reaearch,  or  teat 
construction. 
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Battwick  (1940)  reported  a  study  comparing  the  type  of 
work  of  psychologists  In  business  with  that  of  in  iopondent 
research  organisations*  ft  nificance  of  thin  report  for 

present  study  lies  In  the  fact  that  psychologists  had  suf- 
ficiently penetrate     Lness  fields  I     0  to  merit  compar- 
ison of  thoir  work  with  that  of  research  organizations* 

A  training  program  specifically  designe       •  ind* 
ual  interested  in  a  career  as  a  consultant  or  as  an  industrial 
psychologist  was  set  forth  by  Frisby  (1944)  for  English  stu- 
dor.l.  . 

In  1946  two  short  artioles  appeared  In  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Canadian  Psychological  Association.  The  first  of  these  was  by 
Bols  (1946)  and  dealt  with  psychology  in  industry.  The  a     * 
by  Bfooro  (1946).  dii     >d  the  probleras  of  psychology  In  bus- 
iness* While  it  was      illy  known  that  Canadian  psycholo- 
gists had  been  Interested  in  applied  aspects  of  psychology  for 
several  yeo  .  eao   aro      irst  articles  to  appear  In  their 
literature* 

Dydyeha  (1946)  sot  forth  opportunities  for  job  placement 
in  the  United  states  and  described  the  various  fields*  Fvana 
(1946)  pointed  out  that  the  future  for  consultants  appeared 
bright*  but  warned  that  psychologists  must  prove  flexible  In 
u3 trial  situations  and  m  ork  on  abstract  planes* 

;;     J  annoy  (1946)  pointed  cut  on  the  basis  of  their  e:  - 
perience  that  Management  is  bo  lize  the  value  of 

psyci        in  solving  problems  involv     uman  relations* 


Vomon  (194G)»  on  the  baais     Halted  sample  responding 
to  a  short  questionnaire*  point        o  need  for  lor 
recognition  of  psychology  as  a  profession.  This  baara  on  the 
present  stu  ,   ily  in  so  far  as     ,     1  formal  profos- 
sional  trai     is  sot  up»  untrr     r  poorly  trained  li  - 
dlvi duals  can  foist  themselves  on  tho  public  as  applied 
psychologists. 

MoGuitty  (1947)  pointed  out  that  to  be  most  useful  to 
induatr  >  t  becone  psychological  industrial- 

ists by  learn    .out  industry.  This  supported  Kvans* 
tontion  for  flexibility  mentioned  above*  If  industrial 
psychology  li  to  advance*  Bennett  (1948)  pointed  <-ut»  indus- 
trial psychologists  must  employ  an  experimental  approach  to 
problems  of  human  motivation  and  to  the  determination  of  the 
requirements  underlying  successful  cooperation  between  people 
in  industry*  He  also  emphasised  the  need  for  internships  In 
industry  as  part  of  tho  basio  troinin  . 

Cantor  (1948).  using  a  questionnaire •  secured  responses 
from  103  psychologists  who  he:    11  time  positions  in  business 
or  Indus ti'.  3e  reported  e     •  variability  in  tho  duties 
and  functions  of  psyc     lets*  Begardloss  of  dutleo*  however* 
they  were  using  professional* psychological  methods  sad  toe!  - 
niques.  "o  found  that  they  wore  not  particularly  concerned 
with  problems  involving  test  construe'    %   education     :«n'n- 
ing,  specific  research,  and  labor  relations. 

Canter  reporter      paychologista  In  industry  were 
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critical  or  tho  exist:         1  requirements #  especially 
of  the  foreign  language  requirements.  His  respondents  si;  - 

ted  (1)  that  students  perform  a  series  of  small  research 
studies  requiring  the  application  of  many  varied  and  differ- 
ent techniques #  (2)  that  students  part         major  re- 
search problems  by  "pooled  research",  (3)  that  they  partici- 
pate in  courses  or  seminars  on  "Administration  of  Research.. 
They  also  felt  students  she     ave  training  in  expressing 
themselves  both  orally  and  in  writing.  Canter  fend  his 
respondents  felt  that  tho  future  for  psychologists  in  indus- 
try was  bright  but  that  universities  should  modify  tho  present 
training  to  be  more  in  lino  with  the  requirements  of  the  Jobs 
as  they  exist  in  industrial  areas. 

Cooke  (1940),  while  discussing  the  opportunities  for 
psycholo     |  sychiatrists,     3ychiatric  social  workers, 
indicated     types  of  training  require.  ">rever  (19<e 
discussing  the  problem  in  J  posed  a  five  year  traln- 

oara,  the  fifth  year  to  be  experience  in  actual  work  in 
industry.  This  is  comparable  to  suggestions  in  this  country 
for  the  need  for  internships. 

Prisb.  (1948)  defined  industrial  peyc  lory  as  "The 
science  of  behavior  at  work"  and  assumed  tho  main  concern  to 
bo  in  research.  Ho  also  set  forth  a  five  year  traini. 

i,  three  years  o  uate  work  and  two  years  of  grad- 
uate work,  the  last  of  which  is  to  be  spent  in  the  field  under 
•upervlslom 


Still  another    -Ish  writer,  Horoor  (1940),  enphaaieed 
that  training  should  t     two  ty.  ei  »  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical* Under  theoretical*  I       aais  1    I  be  given   to  the 
Lication  of  experimental  techniques  to  studies  of  oocial 
apt*  She  emphasised  under  'practical*,  the  need  for  adapt- 
ability to  actual  situations  and  for  t  osenting 
simple  intelligible  reports  to  untrained  persons.  Finally,  a 
fourt     lishnc  ,   lson  (1948),  concerned  with  training  of 
applied  psychologists,  reooaraended  two  years  of  undergraduate 
training  and  two  years  of  graduate  training.  He  agreed  with 
other  writers  as  to  tho  need  for  field  work,  but  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  ouch  more  valuable  if  supervised  field  work 
could  bo  had  in  several  industries. 

In  summary  it  enn  be  said  that  there  la  a  growing  demand 
that  universities  give  c  to  s peclalisod  training 

needed  for  students  planning  to  enter  industry.  Decisions  as 
to  the  nature  and  amount  o  tfrainlag  should  not  be  by  flat, 
but  rather  in  terras  of  job  analysis  of  the  work  an  :  responsi- 
bilities of  psychologists  in  industry.  Considerable  emphasis 
is  laid  00  the  need  for  practical  experience,  either  under 
university  supervision,  or  in  the  form  of  an  internship  in  an 
actual  industrial  situation. 
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It      a  purpose  of  this  paper  to  analyse  tho  Jobs  of  a 
representative  saxnple  of  business  and  industrial  psycholoelsts. 

the  basis  i   ;he  jobs  actually  performed  and  tho  experience* 
of  these  nen»  the  writar  will  at        make  concrete  sue- 

•tlons  for  the  training  of  persons  desirin;  to  enter  the  field 
of  business  and  industrial  psycho lo 

The  subjects 


The  criteria  used  in  selecting  subjects  were  as  followei 
a)  Tho  subject  was  listed  as  bain*  a  taeaber     te  business  or 
industrial  division  of  the  A.P.A.  b)  The  subject  was  not  a 
member  of  the  business  or  industrial  division  of  tho  A«P»A.» 
but  was  recommended  by  a  member  of  said  division  as  be 
■eaber  of  tho  A»P«A«  end  as  enga       oalaese  of  industrial 
work,  c)  The  subject  was  not  a  member  of  tho  A«P»A»  because 
of  age  plus  lack  of  necessary  degrees »  but  was  employed  as  a 
paycholo     by  so:.ie  person  who  fit3  the  first  criterion.  Data 
were  collected  from  a  total  of  65  subjects.   Of  these*  54  were 
located  in  the  New  York  City  area*  6  were  in      ashingt  n» 
.  area  and  3  were  secured  from  Boat  n.  d)  The  ps     o- 
(fists  who  fit  tho  above  criteria  were  also  subject  to  a  final 
oritorion»  that  of  availability  to  tho  interviewer}  i.e.*  could 
they  spare  the  time  necessary  tor   the  Interview. 
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Because  of  the  deciSu         "nterviews  as  against 
aallod  questionnaires*  the  author  was  limited  by  time  and  fi- 
nances to  a  small       n  of  the  nation.  The  question  as  to 

representative  the  sample  is  now  arises*   An  orairs:     of 
the  1948  American       logical  Association's  Directory  reveals 

it  approximately  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  psychologists 
in  tho  business  and  industrial  division  are  located  I 
around  New  York  City.        ly  less  than  half  of  the  entire 
sample  include  men  froa  the  Hew  York  City  area  who  arc  member* 
of  the  business  and  industrial  division  of  the  American  Psycho- 
logical Association.   In  this  respect,  the  writer  feels  that 
the  sample  Is  representative.  As  far  ac  lo 

is  conce      there  is  no  particular  reason  to  believe  that  the 
subject:;         >atly  in  their  w     ^m  other  business  or 
industrial  ps.  out  tho  nation. 

The  interview  and  Check  List 

The  interv     fcself  varied  from  about  50  minutes  to  2 
•a  depending  on  tho  subject  and  the  environmental  condi- 
tions. During  this  time  the  subject  was  questioned  concerning 
a  number  of  items  listed  on  a  check  list  plaoed  before  him,  and 
the  pertinent  remarks  of  the  subject  were  rocorded  by  the  inter- 
viewer. The  questions  covored  throe  areas.  The  first  area  wae 
to  give  one  a  thumb-nail  sketch  of  tho  subject.  The  informa- 
tion obtained      ned  to  the  subject's  a;o,  his  degrees,  and 


the  typos  of  work  he  specially     .   Part  two  was  desired  to 
find  out  Juat  what  kinds  of  work  or  operati        rtielpated 
In  that  wore  Included  in  the  projects  In  which  he  had  a  part* 
The  third  area  covered  the  train"   »  both  academic      Leld. 
that  the  subject  felt  la  desiral  ontering  the 

subject1 a  flel  .    preliminary  c  eck  list  was  designed  and 
sent  to  2  consult!:     ohologists  who  made  a  nutaber  of  sug- 
gestions. A  first  revision  was  then  sent  for  suggestions  to 
12  prominent  academic  psychologists  wh     some  ba..     aid  of 
appliod  work*  A  second  revision  of  the  chock  list  was  tried 
out  in  prelimina:     arviewa  with  0  consulting,  payoholo-  lata 

was  fou;;     be  satisfactc:     >h  a  few       langes. 
the  basis  of  these  changes  the  final  check  list  was  prepared 
and  the  interviewing  was  started. 

The  matorial  inmediately  ,       ;  consist     the  questions 
listed  on  the  check  list  together  with  such  explanations  and 
definitions  aa  the  writer  considers  r.ocesaary  mis* 

interpretation* 


Part  I 

!•  A      up:  20-30 »  31-40 •  41-50    .  51  and 


ov  r 


2.  .tate  the  various  degrees  that  you  have  attained: 
.  or  B*  A»|  M«  B«  or  K*  A»S   Pi-.   •;   tier  decrees • 

3.  In     al  you  woul  I  classify  your  wor     or  which 
of  the  follows     el  la  of  work*  Check  each  of  the  following 


fields  that  1 3  or        t  part  of  your  work*  Thia  refers 
only  to  fields  of  work  connected  with  industrial  psychology • 

c.  tatlstlcian  e.  Human  !  ngineori: 

b«  General  Consultant     mmmmmm  f.  Market  Research 

c.  Teat  pecialist        g«  A  Ivortlsing 

d.  Industrial  Consultant   h.     r  (Please  state) 

Items  (b)  through  (f)  were  defined  operationally  rathor 
than  in  terns  of  any  psychological  rationale.  General  Cons 
tant  (b)  refers  to  those  people  engaged  In  a  multitude  of  snail 
Jobs  which  for  the  most  part  consist  of  "advising"  various 
individuals  concerr     heir  individual  personal  and  business 
problems*  That  is*  the  work  borders  on  some  form  of  ;     co 
to  individuals*  The  Test  r.  ocialists  (c)  include  those  pec 
who  are  not  only  engaged  in  adralnlaterir     interpreting  tests 
but  those  who  are  constructing  and/or  publishing  teats*  The 
In  us trial  Consultants  (d)  are  psychologists  engaged  in  render- 
various  personnel  services  to  industry  whether  they  are 
aembors  of  a  permanent  staff  of  a  firm  or  whether  they  are  08 
a  consulting  basis* 

Human  Engineering  (e)  enco.-apasses  othor  deal      ns  such 
as  engineering  psychology *  biomechanics*  and  psycho technology* 
Personnel  e    id  In  human  engineering  are  Interested  primarily 
in  the  relationships  between  men  an-  Machines*  As  a  result  of 
this  interest  they  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  design  of 
single  machines  in  terms  of  the  operator  and  the  design  of  whole 
systems  of        »  Hit  al         orrolationahips  between  tho 


men  who  operate  the  machines. 

Market  Research  (f )  includes  such  things  as  product 
acceptance  studies,  coamunl     as  research,      a  research 
and  public  opinion  research* 

In  Part  II,  the  subject  was  asked  to  indicate  the  types 
of  operations  that  had  occurred  shilo  working  on  the  various 
projects  In  which  he  had  participated  during  the  past  year* 
One  should  keep  In  mind  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  sub- 
ject to  o  the  sole  participant  In  any  given  operation,  he  mere- 
ly is  requirod  to  have  participated  In  said  operation*  The 
operations  are  listed  and  in  some  cases  explained  below* 

1*  Writing  reports* 

2.  oral  reports*  This  consists  of  and  refers  to  expla- 
nations of  the  written  report  to  the  client  or  employer  as  the 
case  may  bo. 

3*  Statistical  analysis* 

4*  sellin     J  .   This  is  not  oellinr,  in  the  sense 
of  rotting  a  contract*  rather,  it  Is  sellinc  in  the  sense  of 
convincing  the  client     his  employees  of  the  soundness  and 
value  of  the  psycho lor 1st' a  work. 

5.  Testln  .   This  refers  to  any  phase  of  testing  includ- 
adralni strati on*  interpretation,  construction  and  publishing 
of  tests* 

6*  Contact  work.   This  refers  to  time  put  into  more  or 
loss  formal  attempts  to  gain  new  clients  or  business* 

7*  Selection  of  employees  for  tho  client  or  employer. 
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8*  Attitude  studies*   This  includes  all  phases  of  morale 
studio a. 

9*  Market  researc.  .   Coramm!  cations  research*  program 
research*  product  acceptance  and  studies  of  public  opini 
are  classified  under  thia  heading.  Morale  studies  are  ex- 
cluded from  thit:  classification. 

10.  Job  analysis. 

11.  Labor  or  employes  relations.   Thia  refers  not  only 
to  contract  negotiations  but  also  the  handl       riovances* 

12.  Counseling  or  interviewing  tho  client* s  or  employ- 
or's  employees*   This  includes  such  things  as  Job  placement, 
Job  adjustment*  vocational  guidance*  and  clinical  advice. 

13.  Designing  new  equipment.  This  ho  next  iteas 
refer  to  equipment  such  as  machines*  and  doeo  not  refer  to 
paper  and  pencil  devices  as  tests  and  forms* 

14*  Redesigning  equipment. 
Part  III  has  for  the  sake  of  interpretation  beon  divided 
into  two  subgroups  and  will  be  presented  that  way  both  here 
and  in  subsequent  paragraphs*  The  subject  was  requested  to 
rate  the  various  items  on  a  five  point  rating  scale.  Tho  items 
were  rated  as  being  essential*  important*  of  some  valuo*  of  no 
value*  or  detrimental  to  an  individual  entering  their  flel<'. 
Items  listed  in  the     i  Value"  column  were  com-     d  by  the 
subjeots  as  being  neutral  to  slightly  positive  in  value*  while 
those  placed  in  tho  "Ho  Value"  column  were  considered  to  be 
slightly  on  the  negative  side*  The  subject  was  ngked  to  rate 
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items  from  the  point  of  view  of  he 1  "   an  undergraduate 
who  planned  fee  enter  hia  own  field.  Tha  u     r>aluate  was 
not  to  be  of  auch  caliber  that  one  coul^'  expect  hiai  to  riae  to 
tho  topt  but  rather  ho  was  one  who  would  be  competent  to  carry 
on  good  research  without  supervision,  with  all  this  in  mind* 
the  subject  waa  aaked  to  rate  t no   following  itoms. 

1.  a)  Bachelor's  decree 

b)  Master's  degree  ia  psychology 

c)  Ph.  D»  in  paychology 

-  Original  research  in  psychology. 

5.  Applied  psychological  experience-   Thia  refera  nalnly 
to  any  experience  in  which  the  individual  will  "learn  the 
language  of  the  profession" •  It  may  be  done  aa  a  graduate 
aaalstant  on  aorae  project  under  a  qualified  psychologiat  or  in 
some  sort  of  internship  or  wherever  he  can  encounter  actual 
problema  in  applied  psychology • 

4.  Busineaa  or  Industrial  experience  (non-psychological). 
This  refera  to  experience  secured  as  a  result  of  being  employed 
by  business  or  industry  in  some  capacity. 

\y r'ence  in  the  client'a  or  enployer'a  industry. 
This  item  la  alrailr.r  to  (     *t  refera  to  a  apecific  bualnesa 
experience  similar  to  that  of  the  present  client. 

G.  Teaching  experience  in  paychol 

a  second  section  of  Part  III  of  the  check  list  conaiats 
of  a  list  of  couraea  which  the  subjeot  must  rate  in  the  manner 
indicated  above.  The  items  are  course  titles  and  the  aubject 
Judged  them  aolely  on  hia  own  knowledge  or  estimate  of  what  is 
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or  aht     n  his  opinion  b©  ta     uidor  each  Item*  The  items 

are  listed  below* 

1*  Llemontary  statistics 

2*  statistical  Inference  (interpretation) 

~     Experimental  Psyche 
4*  Industrial  Psycholo 
ebra 


5* 

6. 

7* 

10. 
11. 

13. 
14. 

15. 

1C. 
17. 


21. 
22. 
23* 
24. 


.  roup  .» 

Market 


tost 
id  Measurement 


Personnel  Mario 
al  Psychology 

Tr'.     etry 


Calculus 
In     al 
Principles 
iupatiom 
Analytical 


xeludlng  test  construct! 
id  Techniques  of  Counseling 
Couns  aidance 


Labor  ^anagec 
La  cs 

Psych 


partial  ng  and  Selling 

MM 


Abnorr     ycholi 

Physiological  Psychoid 
■ 
I 
Human  Physiology 
Chemistry 


LTS 


Characteristics  of  the  Sample 


Tables  1»  t*  and  3  are  presented  so  that  the  reader  may 
see  how  the  several  subgroups  compare  with  the  entire  sample 
with  respect  to  the  age  and  the  highest  academic  attainment  of 
the  subjects.  Tho  h^avy  loadings  In  the  middle      ^oups  and 


the  ph.  .   >ackot  am  notewortl    Th©  loading  of  the  middle 
age  group  might  be  expected  In  any  normal  professional  group, 
however,  the  lor         .  •  in  tho  sanple  suggests  two 
possibilities i     a)  The  results  of  this  report  will  be  notice- 
ably affected  by  any  biases  common  to  men  with  this  degree, 
b)  This  might  be  an  Indieation  that  the  minimum  requirements 

positions  in  the  applied  field  of  psychology  arc  tho 
Ph.   . 

Fach  individual  was  requested  t     oate  tho  fields  in 
which  he  worked.  As      be  expected  they  indioated  more  than 
one  work  area,  in  fact  the  avorare  was  2.5  work  areas  or 
"specializations"  per  person.  Tho  perconta  al 

group  engaged  in  each  of  the  seven  fields  as  shown  in  Table  4 
varied  from  16  to  48  per  cent,  with  an  average  of  57  per  ce:  ■ 

03 t  half  of  the  Individuals,  due  to  th©  natur     vhelr 
work,  considers  themselves  as  "specialists"  in  statistics  and 
general  consult In  . 


Lfi 


Table  1.  A^es  and  academic  attainments  of  the  entire  sar 
and  the  organisational  subgroups* 
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Table  3»  Academic  attainments  of  the  entire  sample  and  the 

age  groups • 
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Table  4*  The  percentage  of  the  entire  sample  engaged  in 
the  various  fields  of  specialisation* 
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When  toe  psychologists  wore  classified  as  to  the  type  of 
organisation  with  which  they  were  affiliatedt  the  distribution 
of  activities  varied  not  only  from  that  t  entire  group 

but  also  from  group  to  group*  In  Fig3.  It  2  and  3  is  shown  a 
profile  representing  the  percentage  of  all  in     als  who 
classified  themselves  as  "specialists"  in  the  several  field  . 
The  construction  of  this  and  the  subsequent  figures  needs  ex- 
planation. 


The  moan  or  average  per  cent  of  the  entire  group  engaged 
in  each  of  the  activities  ia  37  por  cent.  The  standard  error 
of  the  proportion  is  6*08  per   cent.  This  value,  or  some 
function  of  it*  can  be  used  to  set  limits*  which  will  indi- 
cate those  areas  of  work  in  which  the  applied  psychologists 
are  most  active,  and  those  fields  in  whioh  they  are  least 
active*   The  function  whioh  has  been  selected  for  this  study 
is  1.65  Standard  Error.  Using  as  limits  a  plus  and  minus 
1.G5  Standai    ror*  then  only  once  in  20  tines  would  a  value 
fall  above  the  upper  limit*  and  once  in  SO  times  below  the 
lower  limit. 

Values  falling  at  or  above  the  upper  limit  represent  work 
areas  in  which  the  psychologists  as  a  group  are  predominantly 
active.  Corroopondingly  values  falling  at  or  belov*  the  lower 
limit,  represent  fields  with  a  relatively  low  concentration  of 
activity.  This  concept  makes  it  possiblo  to  prepare  a  profile 
in  which  work  activities  fall  into  three  groups}  major,  aver- 
age an d  minor  participation.  It  has  the  further  advante 
that  once  the  subgroups  have  beon  subjected  to  the  sane  trans- 
formation of  units  of  measurement*  it  permits  a  direct  compar- 
ison of  the  relative  concentration  of  activities  in  tho  vari- 
ous aubgrou 

For  descriptive  purposes,  on  Pigs*  1        G,  activ- 
tles  falling  at  or  above  +1.    ■   •  have  been  placed  at  that 
point}  while  those  items  fallln;  at  cr  below  the  -1.65  .  • 
have  boon  placed  at  that  point.  All  items  falling  within  tho 
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chosen  limits  of  ±1*61   -  •  have  bean  placed  at  the  mean* 

follow!      i  raphe  describe  how  the  several  groups 
vary  frora  the  profiles  of  the  entire  |     .  The  coluian  of 
number a  on  tho  rig!  I    the  list  of  items  represents  the  per 
cent  of  the  t         j  answer in g  the  items*  Only  items 
that  deviate  Cr*  n   the  profile  will  be  mentioned. 

The  Distribution  of  Occupational  Specialties 

In  Pigs*  It  2  and  3  there  is  presented  a  profile  show: 
tho  concentration  o     ipatlonal  specialties  of  the  entire 
sample*  One  may  identify  the  profile  by  the  solid  line  that 
Joins  a  series  of  x»a  on  the  figure* 

A  brief  examination  of  \  •ofilo  reveals  the  greatest 

concentration  of  activities  or     whole  group  falls  in  the 
fields  of  statistics  and  general  consult':  .  Activities  in 
the  fields  of  testing*  industrial  conaultin  »  human  engineer- 
ing sj    rket  research  seem  to  be  of  average  importance . 
while  very  few  of  the  respondents  are  ooncerned  with  advertis- 
ing . 

Examination  of  Fig*  1  shows  that  members  of  consulting 
firms  (1)  participate  so  owhat  less  in  statistical  work  and 

aral  consulting  than  does  tho  total  croup*  but  that  other- 
wise their  activities  are  comparable  to  the  general  group* 

Psyc     :sts  affiliated  with  industrial  firms  (2)  differ 
frora  the  whole  sample  in  that  they  do  more  teal    and   lose 
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Statistician 

48 

General  consultant 

48 

Test  specialist 

43 
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Industrial  consultant 

40 

Hunan  engineer 
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Market  research 

30 
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16 
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Fig*  I«   Latribution  of  occupational  "specialties"  of  theft 
entire  sample  and  tho  organisational  subgroups* 


■  'o;-: 

x  •  Entire  sample 

1  -   Consuli     .  anizatlons 

2  -  Industrial  organisations 

3  •  Military  organisations 

4  -  Advertising  organizations 
-  Independent  psychologists 


**  Due  to  the  small  H  in  groups  4  and  6  the  Units  are  ±1  .  . 


aarket  research.  Tbt  military  psycholo  i jts  (3),  however* 
are  leas  interested  In  statistics  and  general  consulting  work 
than  the  sample  as  a  whole.  sate  that  market  re- 

search is  definitely  a  minor  part  of  their  work,   fhe  adver- 
tising group  (4)  differs  rathor  raarkedly  from  other  groups  in 
that  its  members  consider  tostlng  and  human  engineering  of 
minor  importance*  They  also  have  lesa  than  normal  concern  for 
statiat.lcj.  They  consider,  however*  that  both      tiaing  and 

;t  researoh  are  of  major  importance.  The  In  opendent 
Ps:  ut  loss  emphasis  on  statistics  than  the 

entire  samplo.  but  otherwise  agreed  with  them  as  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  various  areas. 

Turning  to  Fig.  2  one  finds  that  the  statisticians  (1) 
did  more  testing  and  less  general  consulting  and  human  engi- 
neering than  the  entire  sample*  General  consultants  (2)  did 
leas  statistical  work  but  otherwise  agreed  with  tho  entire 
group.  The  test  specialists  (3)  and  industrial  consultants 
(4)  indicated  that  general  consulting  and  markot  researoh  are 
less  important  than  the  whole  group  considered  them*  Hunan 
engineers  (5)  laid  less  stress  on  statistics  and  market  re- 
search than  did  tha  group  as  a  whole |  however*  they  emphasised 
industrial  consulting.  The  market  research  (6)  people  c 
sidered  advert      of  average  importance  as  they  did  stat- 
istic lans  and  thoy  did  very  little  human  encinooring.   People 
in  advertising  (7)  placed  market  research  as  the  most  important 
activity  in  their  field  and  rated  statistics  an'  reneral  con- 
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Statistician             ||              ,  ;.,7     * 

General  consultant        48            t3#4»7     i. 

Test  specialist          48             3 

r^"      l 

Industrial  consultant     40              ::        5 

Human  engineer           55   1,6         9: 

Market  research          50   3,4,5       ji 

7 

« 

Advertlsir              16    st-^"""    | 

- 
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Fig.  2*     -Istributlon  of  ocoupat"       selalties  of  the 
entire  sample  a     ocialist  31     ?&•* 

*  Xeyt 

x  -   "Ire  sample 

1  -  statistician 

2  -   vior.;l  consultant 

3  -  Test  specialist 

4  •  Industrial  consultant 

5  -  Human  engine or 

G  -  Market  research 

7  -  Advertising 

suiting  of  average  Importance. 

In  looking  at    .  3,  on©  sees  that  no  I     *oup  indicated 
any  special  concentration  of  activity  in  eithor  statistics  or 
general  consulting*  The  20-30  a;  o  group  (1)  indicated  no  dif- 
ference at  all  between  the  various  "specialties" •  This  is 
probably  explained  by  tho  fact  that  they  were  too  youn;  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  become  specialists  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Tho  o.;roup  31-40  years  of  age  {?.)   oonsi  - 
ered  market  research  as  one  of  their  minor  fields*  The  men 
between  the  ages  of  41  and  50  (3)  conaide     sating  and  human 

ineer!r.  aa  minor  fields  of  activity.  The  older  croup j 
i.e.,  those  51  years  old  and  ovor  (4)  did  little  work  in  human 
engineering.  They  did,  however,  rate  advertic     s  an  im- 
portant field  of  aotivity.  The  fact  that  human  englneerin  , 
as  defined,  is  such  a  now  field  may  explain  why  the  ra 
tho  two  older  groups  were  net  doing  much  work  in  that  area* 
Viewing  the  figure  In  an  ovor  all  fashion,  one  can  safely 
say  that  age  does  no!  determine  the  type  of  work  that  a  man 
has  specialized  in,  but  it  will  to  sone  extent  indicate  the 
field  in  whioh     as  not  apeciallaed. 

The  Distribution  of  Kinds  of  '.  ork 


Figures  4,  5  and  6  are  ooncerned  with  the  klnda  of  work 
that  occur  most  frequently  In  projects  in  whioh  the  men  par- 
ticipate. 
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Pig;*  3»  Distribution  of  oc  ocialtles  of  the 

entire  samplo  a:       o  subgroups- 


Key! 

x  -  Entiro  sample 

1  -  20  to  30 

2  -  31  to  40 

3  -  41  to  50 
4-51  and  up 


A  brief  review  of     rofiles  on  rigs.  4,  5  and  6  re- 
veals more  of  the  sample  participating  in  writinr  reports , 
oral  reportst  atati     1  analysis*  selling  the  Job  and  test- 
ing than  participating  in  contact  work,  selection,  attitude 
studies  and  market  research.  As  a  whole ,  the  aoraplo  has 
little  to  do  with  Job  analysis,  labor  relations,  counseling, 
flow  charts,  deal going  new  equipment  or  redesigning  equipment. 

An  examination  of  Fig»  4  shcw3  that  members  of  con- 
sulting firms  (1)  varied  from  the  profile  of  the  entire  aample 
only  in  that  they  did  raore  contact  work.  The  men  in  in  lu3- 
try  (2)  did  leas  contact  work  and  »ore  Job  analysis,  labor 
relations,  and  oounsolin;     client's  or  employer's  enployeea 
than  did  the  group  as  a  whole.  Apparently  the  military 
psycho lo  is t a  (3)  did  less  work  on  attitude  studies  and  mar- 
ket research  than  did  the  entire  group.    i  the  other  har  , 
thl3  group  waa  rather  active  in  auch  work  aa  Job  analysis, 
flow  charts  and  the  designing      jdoslgning  of  equipment. 

Men  who  w*re  connected  with  advertising  firms  (4)  did 
more  contact  work,  market  research,  Job  analyals,  labor  re- 
lations and  counseling  of  employees  than  the  group  as  a  whole. 
Also  they  were  involved  fewer  tines  with  statistical  analyses, 
testing  and  selection.  The  independent  psycholo?  int:j  (5)  in- 
dicated that  selling  tho  Job  and  testinr  wore  done  leaa  often 
than  in  the  entire      .  On  the  other  hand,  contact  work, 
Job  analysia,  labor  relations,  counsel    client's  employees 

"edesignln  equipment  were  encountered  raore 
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Pig*  4.  Distribution  of  types  of  work  of  the  entire  sanple 
and  the  organ! national  subgroups* 

*  Keyi 

x  -  Entlro  sample 

1  -  Consulting  organizations 

2  •  Industrial  organizations 

3  -     tary  organizations 

4  -  Advertising  organizations 

5  -  Independent  psychologists 

«♦  Due  tc  tho  small  H  In 

±1  .  . 

lip  8 

■  ;  .  z 

limits  are 

often  by  this  grouf  .. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  members  of  consulting 
firms  (1)»  advertising  firms  (4)  and  the  Independent  psychol- 
ogists (5)  indicated  nor©  activity  in  contact  work  than  th© 
whole  gpwpf  since  they  must  solicit  businosa  and  clients  or 
Co  out  of  business  entirely.  From  I    oneral  point  of  view* 
It  would  be  fairly  safe  to  say  that  because  of  the  General 
disparity  of  the  various  groups  with  the  profile  of  the      , 
the  kind  of  work  a  man  does  oannot  be  Identified  with  the  type 
of  organisation  with  which  he  Is  affiliated*  Probably  the 
roason  why  th©  meobors  of  consul     :iras  agreed  so  closely 
with  the  group  as  a  whole  is  that  they  represented  slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  entire  sample. 

Plcure  5  shows  that  the  statisticians  (1)  varied  from 
the  sample's  norm  only  i  that  they  did  less  market  research. 
Th©  gen©ral  consultant's  (2)  indicated  that  they  did  more 
contact  work  and  less  testing  than  did  the  entire  ©ample,  tfen 
who  considered  themselves  as  test  spocialists  (3)  asairned 
selection  and  market  research  a  mi-     lo.   Industrial  con- 
sultants (4)  varied  from  tho  norm  only  by  attaching  lea© 
significance  to  market  research. 

The  human  engineers  (5)  Indicated  that  they  did  leaa 
testin-  and  market  research  and  more  Job  analyais  and  design- 
lng  and  redesigning  of  equipment  than  was  true  of  the  entire 
sample.  Market  researchers  (6)  did  I  ma   selling  the  Job  and 
test in  than  did  tho  entire  sample.  On  the  other  hand#  they 
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2  -  onoral  consultant 

3  -  Test  specialists 

4  -  Industrial  consultant 

5  -  Human  engineer 

6  -  Market  research 

7  -  Advertising 
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did  more  contact  work,  attitude  studios*  market  research  and 
labor  relations*  Psyc     hsts  who  "specialized"  in  adver- 
tising (7)  indicated  that  statistical  analysis*  testing  and 
selling  the  Job  were  not  as  frequently  encountered  as  the 
whole  sample  indicated  they  were   owever,  these  men  consid- 
ered contaot  work*  market  research  and  labor  relations  to  be 
of  more  importance  than  the  sampled  profile  indicates* 

It  is  rathor  Interesting       I  in  F      that  the  age 
group  20-30  (1)  considered  13  out  of  15  items  as  having 
approximately  average  frequency,  while  the  two  exceptions  - 
writing  reports  and  statistical  analysis  -  seem  to  occur  in 
more  of  the  projects  than  the  other  items*  Again  the  answer 
to  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  these  people  were  as 
yet  too  young  to  be  specialists  and,  therefore*  their  activ- 
ities were  not  concentrated  in  ar     ticular  area  of  wc 
Tho  group  31-40  (2)   did  loss  market  research  work  and  more 
selection  when  compared  with  the  entire  sample*  Men  in  the 
41-50  (3)  bracket  said  they  did  less  work  on  selling  tho  Job 
and  testing  than  did  the  sample  as  a  whole*  However*  they 
stated  that  they  did  more  contact  work,  labor  relations,  and 
counseling  than  the  profile  for  the  entire  sample  indicate 
The  psyc     Ists  who  are  51  years  of  age  and  older  (4) 
stated  that  they  did  leas  statistical  analysis  and  testing 
and  more  Job  analysis,  labor  relations  and  redesigning  of 
equipment  than  was  normal  for      ntire  sample* 
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X  -  Entiro  sample 

1  -  20  to  30 

2  -  31  to  40 

3  -  41  to  50 
4-51  ana  up 

Looking  at  all  t     a.  4,  6  an:  ?.,  .tea  tliat  thoro 

Is  fair  agreement  with  th©  norma  of  the  entire  sample  on  the 
following  items:  writing  rei      oral  vo\  ,  statistical 

analysis*  selection*  attitude  studies  an'  tho  do     og  of 
flow  charts.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  9  of  the  16 
ups  felt  that  testing  occurs  loss  frequently  than  the  pro- 
file of  the  group  w     avo  one  believo. 


Evaluation  of  Experience 


Figures  7,  8  and  9  are  designed  to  demonstrate  grapkl- 
oally  the  value  that  men  in  the  various  groups  place  on  cer- 
tain types  of  experience,  either  academic  or  field,  with 
respect  to  entering  the  same  field  of  work  in  which  they  are 
now  participating.  In  these  figures  and  Flga.  10,  11  and  12. 
which  deal  with  the  importance  of  courses,  five  levels  of 
portance  were  chcaenj  namely,  primary,  secondary,  tertia 
average,  an  I  least  importance.  For  an  item  to  be  of  primary 
isqportorce,  at  least  00  por  cent  of  the  men  in  the  given 
group  had  to  place  the  item  in  the  essential  or  important 
columns      I  check  list*  To  be  of  secondary  imp<     o, 
frora  70-79  por  cent  of  the  men  had  to  place  the  item  In  the 
essential  or  important  columns.  To  be  of  tertiary  importance, 
only  60-69  per  cent  agreement  in  cither  the  essential  or  im- 
portant columns  was  necessary.  If  between  31  per  cent  and  59 
per  cent  of  the  men  in  a  given  group  placed  an  item  in  the 


essential  or  important  columns*      It  was  considered  of 
average  importance.  However*  IT  aly  between  aero  and  50 
per  cent  considered  the  item  Important  or  essential t   it  was 
placed  in  the  least  importa     up.  The  column  of 

os  on  the  immediate  r.  listed  items  indicates 

^enta^e  re  sample  that  placed  any  ^iven 

item  in  eithor  the  essential  or  important  columns  on  the 
check  list* 

In     .   ,  \p   as  a  whole 

considered  the  master'   le  ;rec  a   t    .  .   •  or  primary  im- 
portance.      \&1   research  in        ;y  war  ranked  as  be 
"nportj  while  apx  ml  experience 

and  business  or  industrial  experience  were  rated  as  bei: 
tertiary  importance.  The  s&'nple  rated  exporience  in  the 
client's  industry  of  average  value  while  experience  in  tench- 

jycholo^y  was  considered  the  least  desirable  of  the  items 
listed  on  the  check  li.t. 

Turn'        .  7  one  notes  that  members  of  consulting 
firms  (1)  varied  from  the* norm  in  that  thoy  rated  original 
research  in  psychology  of  only  tertiary        oe  while 
app"        lo  ical  experience  is  dropped  to  average  import- 
ance and  experience  in  the  client" a  business  or  industry  was 
added  to  the  loast  losirabl     up.   (The  rank  of  the  la3t 

i  is  easily  understood,  since  consulting  firms  have  many 
clients  it  would  bo  impossible  to  have  previous  e^porionoe  in 
industry  of  all  of  one's  clients.) 
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x  -  Entire  sample 

1  -  Consulting  organisations 

2  -  Industrial  organizations 

3  -  Military  organisations 

4  -  Advertising  organizations 

5  -  Independent  psyeholorista 
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of  Industrial  firms  (2)  considered  the  Ph« 
degree  of  only  tertiary  importance  and  they  also  rated  applied 
paycholo  ical  experience  and  business  or  industrial  experience 
as  of  only  average  important;  .       ^loclsts  onployed  by  the 
military  (3)  considered  the  maotor's  degree  as  tertiary  while 
they  indicated  that  original  research  in  psychology  was  of 
primary  :    t&nce*  They  raised  ap  lied  psychological  exper- 
ience to  a  secondary  level  but  dropped  business  or  industrial 
experience  to  aver;  aco. 

.;lng  men  (4)  placed  the  mastex^     "ree  I     or 
with  applied  psychological  experience  and  business  or  indus- 
trial experience  as  being  of  secondary  importance*  However • 
they  indicated  that  original  research  in  psychology  is  of 
primary  importance*  The  independent  psychologists  (6)  con- 
sidered the  master* s  degree  and  applied  psychological  exper- 
ience as  secondary  to  original  research  in  psychology  and  bus- 
iness or  industrial  experienoo.  This  group  of  men  also  con- 
sidered teaching  as  of  averare  importance.  A  likely  explana- 
tion for  tho  last  item  is  that  most  of  the  men  In  this  group 
are  at  present  teachln;  in  various  institutions  besides 
carrying  on  their  work  in  business  and  industry. 

A  cursory  examination  of  Fig*  6  reveals  leas  disagreement 
am         ::clallat8  with  regard  to  training  and  experience 
than  was  found  among  organization 

The  statisticians  (1)  varied  from  the  entire  sample  only 
in  adding  experience  in  the  client's  or  employer^  industry  to 
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.  0.     Comparison  of  desired  experience  of  the  entire  sample 
with  the  occupational  subgroups •* 

x  -     n I Iro  sample 

1  -  rtatlatloian 

2  -  -'Jeneral  consultant 

3  -    t  specialists 

4  •  Industrial  consultant 

5  -  Hunan  ongineer 

6  -  Market  research 

7  -  Advertising 
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the  least  Important  group*  The  general  oonaultanta  (2)  Indi- 
cated that  original  research  In  psychology  was  of  prime  lza» 
portanoe  and  they  al30  raised  applied  psychological  experience 
and  business  or  industrial  experience,  but  only  to  the  second- 
ary level  of  i    t  uice«  The  men  Who  e    lerod  theiaselves 
as  test  specialists  (3)  ranked  the   .  •  as  secondary  and 
placed  experience  in  the  client's  or  employer's  industry  in 
the  least  important  level.  The  industrial      ltants  (4) 
agreed  oomplotely  with  the  entire  sample's  profile 

Men  who  considered  themselves  as  human  engineers  (5) 
placed  secondary  importance  on  applied  psychologic  1  exper- 
ience and  only  average  Importance  on  business  or  industrial 
experience  and  teaching  psychology.  The  market  researcher  (6) 
ranked  original  research  in  psychology  as  being  of  tertiary 
Importance  and  li     od  that  experience  in  the  client" a  or 
employer's  Industry  was  of  least  importance*  The  son  in  adver- 
tising (7)  considered  original  research  in  psychology  of  pri- 
mary value  while  they  rated  experience  in  tho  client's  or 
employer's  industry  as  having  least  significance. 

Turning  to  Fig.  9,  one  finds  that  the  youngest  grov  ; 
i.e.,  those  20-30  years  of  age  (1),  ranked  the  Ph.   .  as  being 
of  secondary  importance  while  original  research  in  psycho lo  , 
business  or  industrial  experience  and  experience  in  the  cli- 
ent's or  employer 's  industry  were  rated  as  being  of  tortlar  , 
average  and  least  importance,  respectively.  The  mon  In  the 
31-40  group  (2)  ranked  original  research  in  psychology  of 
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4-51  and  up 

primary  importance  wl  .   .  was  of  only  secondary 

Importance ,  and  both  applied  pay cho logical  experience  and 
business  or  Industrial  expo:    .3  dropped  t      avora  e 
IovqI.  The  master's  degree*  accor       the  41*50  ;;roup 
(3),  was  of  secondary  Importance  while  original  research  in 
psychology  and  business  or  industrial  experience  were  of  pri- 
mary value.  The  men  in  tie  oldest  a*        (4),  51  and  op* 
varied  from  the  entire  sample  only  in  their  indicating  that 
applied  psycholo,  lc  1  experience  ah      e  of  secondary  im- 
portance . 

Relative  Importance  of  Courses 


Turning  to  Figs.  10,  11  and  12,  one  finds  in  the 
column  the  list  of  courses  in  order  of  their  Importance.  The 
figures  immediately  following  each  course  title  indioate  the 
percentage  of  the  entire  sample  that  considered  the  given 
item  as  essential  or  important.  The  profile  of  the  entire 
sample  is  indicated  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  on  the 
precedir.     urea. 

as  a  whole  considered  elementary  statistics, 
atatiatioal  inference,  and  experimental  psychology  as  being 
of  prime  importance.  Industrial  psychology  and  algebra  were 
of  secondary  importance  while  group  testing  was  rated  at  t 
tertiary  level.  The  follovdn    j?ses  were  considered  of 
average  value  by  the  whole      :  market  research,  personnel 


;oment,  social  psychology,  t     ometry,  calculus*  Indi- 
vidual tost.*.:  ,  principles  and  tecljiiques  c     nselin  , 
occupational  counsel!  once,  analytical  goometry» 

labor  managen^nt  and  la'  .  arses  on  the 

eck  list  these  wore  considered  of  least  values  peyoholagy 
of  advert ir,       aolli   ,      1  hygiene,  abnormal  psychol- 
ogy* physiological  psycholo;  y,  phys"::  «  soelolc   ,  uunan 
yaiology  and  chemistry. 

In  Pic*  10,  ono  icnbara  of  conculti: 

firms  (1)  deviated  from  the  opinion  of  the  group  in  only  four 

tanoes;  namely,  they  dropped  algebra  to  tertiary  import- 
ance while  social  psychology  was  raised  to  that  level.  In 
addition  this  group  raised  both  mental  hygiene  and  abnormal 
psycholo       •  average  lovel* 

Men  employe •.!  bj     atrial  firms  (2)  indicated  that 
algebra  and  group  testing  are  of  prime  importance  while  oc- 
cupational counseling  and  guidance  is  of  secondary  importance. 
Tertiary  valuo  was  placed  en   industrial  psychology  and  person- 
nel management*  The  psychology  of  adverti.     ind  selling 
together  with  mental  hygieno  were  considered  of  average  im- 
portance to  this  particular  group* 

The  military  psychologists  (5)  placed  primary  importance 
industrial  psyc      ,  wh.il j  i.iarkot  roaear*      calculus 
were  of  tertiary  value*  physiological  psyc     y#  physics  and 
human  physiology  were  raised  to  average  importance  while  so- 
cial psychology,  individual  testing,   .:  .ciples  and  techniques 
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of  counseling*  occupational  counseling  and  guidance*  labor 
management*  and  labor  economics  ore  dropped  t  I  •  least  im- 
portant level. 

The  men  in  advertising  firms  (4)  considered  industrial 
psychology*  algebra*  market  research*  social  psychology  and 

:do  7  of  primary  importance  while  the  psychology  of  adver- 
tising and  selling  was  of  secondary  importance.  This  group 
also  considered  the  f ollov  ing  of  least  importance*  group 
testing*  calculus*  individual  testing,  principles  and  tech- 
niques c     isolir      occupational  counseling  and  guid- 
ance. 

The  independent  psyc     "sts  (5)  ranked  the  followir 
as  being  of  primary  importance!  industrial  psychology*  mar- 
ket research  and  individual  te3tii  .  The  group  indicated  that 
group  testing,  personnel  management*  trigonometry*  principles 
and  techniques  of  counseling  and  physios  were  of  secondary  im- 
portance. This  group  also  indicated  that  the  psychology  of 
advertising  and  selling*  mental  hygiene*  abnormal  psycholo 
physiological  psychology*  human  physiology  and  chemistry  are 
all  of  average  significance  while  they  rated  caloulus  and 
labor  economics  of  little  importance. 

An  examination  of  Pig.  11  reveals  that  the  statisticians 
(1)  considered  algibra  of  primary  importance  and  group  testing 
of  secondary  value  while  industrial  psychology  io  only  of  ter- 
tiary importance.  The  same  group  also  indicated  that  psychol- 
of  advertising  and  selling  should  be  raised  to  the  average 
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level.  The  general  consultants  (2)  considered  that  Indus- 
trial psychology  Is  of  primary  Importance  and  that  group  test- 
ing Is  at  the  seeondary  level.   oth  market  researeh  and  in- 
dividual testing  were  of  tertiary  importance  while  psychology 
of  advertising  and  sailing*  mental  hygiene ,  abnormal  psychol- 
ogy and  physiological  psychology  were  of  average  significance. 
Of  primary  Importance  to  tho  tost  specialists  (3)  were  alge- 
bra and  group  testing  while  mental  hygiene  was  of  average  Im- 
portance and  analytical  geometry  was  dropped  to  the  least 
significant  level. 

The  industrial  consultants  (4)  considered  industrial 
psychology  and  algebra  cf  primary  :       >e  and  personnel 
management  of  tertiary  value.  They  also  considered  psychol- 

of  advertising  and  selling  and  physics  to  be  of  average 
value  while  labor  eoonomios  had  a  lot?  rati:  .   ndu3trial 
psychology  and  algebra  wore  cons     I  by  the  human  engineers 
(5)  as  b     ;f  primary  significance  while  market  research 
and  personnel  management  ware  of  sooondary  and  tertiary  lraport, 
respectively.  The  group  also  considered  of  average  value  the 
following  courses j  physiological  psychology,  physics  and 
human  physiology. 

The  market  researchers  (C)  Indicated  that  market  research 
and  social  psyoholoy  ware  of  secondary  value      hat  1 
trial  psychology  an<3  principles  and  techniques  of  counseling 
were  of  tertiary  significance.  They  also  considered  of  average 
significance  algebra,  ,;roup  testing,  psyc     j   of  advertising 


and  aolllng*  mental  hygiene*  abnomal  payohology  and  sociology. 
Analytical  geometry*  to  this  group*  »*»  of  little  import. 
Psycho lo  ista  who  specialised  In  advertising  (7)  con3ldered 
indua trial  psychology*  algebra  and  social  payoholo       •*.- 
mary  importa.-.co  to  then.  Couraoa  that  ware  of  average  value 
are  aa  follows:  group  teat  ,   payo  lo     advertising  and 
selling*-  mental  hygiene  and  sociology*  while  individual  test- 

and  occupational  counseling  and  guidance  were  of  no  la*» 
portance. 

Turning  to  Pig.  12  one  notes  that  the  group  of  psychol- 
'.sta,  ages  20-30  (1),  considered  algebra  as  of  primary 
portance  while  statistical  Inference  was  of  secondary  sig- 
nificance. This  group  indicated  that  experimental  psycholo 
industrial  psychology  and  narkot  rosearoh  were  of  tertiary 
value,  while  group  testing*  psychology  of  advertising  and 
selling  and  physics  were  average  in  Importance.  The  course  , 
occupational  counac     and  guidance*  analytical  geomotryt 
labor  management  and  labor  oconcrnloa  were  considered  by  this 
up  to  be  of  least  value. 

The  group  whose  ago  la  from  31-40  (2)  ranked  algebra  and 


personnel  management  of  prl bmupi 


toi'tiary  importance* 


respectively*  while  mental  hygiene  and  physiological  psychol- 

7  were  of  average  import.  The  group  considered  labor  manage- 
ment and  labor  economics  to  be  of  least  value. 

The  next  group;  i.e.*  41-50  (3),  placed  prime  Importarce 
on  induatrlal  psychology  and  secondary  value  on  statistical 
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inference*  Tertiary  significance  was  given  to  market  re- 
search* personnel  management  and  3ccial  psyche  1    while 
algebra*  croup  toatlng*  psychology  or  advertising  and  aell- 
•  mental  hygiene  and  abnormal  psycholocy  were  considered 
of  average  significance.  Thlo  croup  rated  calculus  of  least 
value* 

The  group  of  psychologists  who  were  51  years  and  older 
(4)  Indicated  that  Industrial  psychology  and  algebra  are  of 
primary  importance  while  group  testin      social  peycholo; 
were  of  secondary  import*  The  group  considered  market  re- 
search* tri  genome  try  t  calculus*,  individual  testing*  occupa- 
tional counselir.      guidance*  analytical  geometry  and  labor 
economics  to  be  of  tertiary  importance*  The  psycho  lory  of 
advertising  and  selling*  abnormal  psycholocy*  physics*  end 
sociology  were  ranked  as  of  average  inpt     •  by  this  group 
of  psyche     ta* 

0BS1RVATICHS 


The  beliefs  of  the  entire  aa*Tple  concerr     Leslrable 
experience  and  course  work  will  first  be  reviewed. 

The  group  aa  a  whole  felt  that  both  the  master's  degree 
and  the  r  .   •  were  of     ary  significance*  Hcmevor*  lock 
at  Table  5  -hioh  shows  the  porcenta      respondents  that  con- 
sidered these  items  essential  or  important*  it  is  noted  that 
the  group  considered  the  master1 s  dogroe  as  essential  to  enter 


the  business  z\:&   Industrial  ti  kilo  the  ?h»  D*  should 

bo  obtained  if  possible*  The  respondents  also  considered 

al   research  in  psyr     y  to  be  of  secondary  value 
while  applied  psychoid  0«  and  business  or  Inn 

dustrlal  oxporlence  is  of  tertiary  importance.  It  la  also 
rather  1  ">   group  rated  teaching  ex- 

perience of  little  value  in  the  field.  They  did  say*  how- 
ever* that  teach     vos  one  a  better  command  of  the  thoo- 
i'oticnl  aspects  of  psychology  ■bc"  possibly  helps  or.     ox- 
ilf  before      j*  but  it  has  no  direct  val  * 


Table  6.  Evaluation  of  the  Hastor's  and  ph.   .  legree  by 
the  entire  sample*  in  per  cent. 


Degree  ;  Essential  :  I  .portent  j  Loss  than  import 


Mas tor1 s      M 
Ph.   .       28 


30 

M 


16 
16 


The  respondents  were  rather  emphatic  in  their  evaluation 
of  elementary  statistics*  statistical  inference*  arid  experi- 
mental psychology  as  being  of  prime  sigr:lfioa  oe.   Fhey  also 
rated  algebra  and  Industrial  psychology  as  bo  in*.;  of  secondary 
importance  while  only      testing  was  considered  to  be  of 
tertiary  import. 

The  courses  that  the  group  rated  as  being  of  little  value 
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to  tho  field  of  ;usin«as  or  industrial  payc  lo  ;y  wore: 
payclxolo;,y  of  advertlslr      soiling •  mental  hygiene •  abnor- 
mal psychology*  phy.iological  payc.      »  physics*  soclolo   , 
human  physiology  and  chemistry  • 

During  the  courae  of  the  interviews  nearly  all  of  the 
respondents  voluntarily  suggested  one  or  aore  items  that  they 
considered  of  some  Importance  for  people  in  their  particular 
fiold.  These  items  conalated  of  kinds  of  courses •  types  of 
experience*  and  varioua  personality  traits.   ovonty-nine 
different  items  were  suggested.  por  these  79  itoms  the  re- 
spondents gave  216  responses  or  nearly  3*5  suggest I  ns  por 
respondent*  These  items  have  been  classified  and  placed 
into  some  16  broad  areaa  and  will  be  diaeuased  In  terms  of 
these  areaa* 

Thirty-five  respondents  nonti     work  or  experience  in 
the  fiold  of  communications*  Of  those  28  respondents*  or  44 
per  cent  of  the  entire  sample*  stated  that  student a  ahould 
have  more  training  in  oral  and  written  expression*  That  is, 
they  should  be  trained  to  present  technioal  material  clearly 
and  concisely  so  that  tho  laity  can  understand  tho  material. 
Five  mentit     raining  in  techniques  of  report  writing  to 
include  tho  use  of  gromar*  while  one  respc      mentioned 
tho  value  of  communication  of  ideas  In  industry  and  another 
suggested  sematlcs  and  comparative  languages* 

The  field  of  statistics  was  mentioned  by  24  respondents* 
14  of  them  urging  still  more  statistics  over  and  above  that 


mentioned  on  the  check  li:jt.  BeM  to  "  n  was  expressed 
that  thi3  advanced  statiatiCB  include  some  design  and 
interpretation  of  experiments*  Go  >da  and  the  hand- 

11     mass  data  were  roooxamended  by  seven  psychologists 
while  three  othera  brought  up  tho  idea  that  atudenta  should 
have  experience  in  oolleotin  data  together  with  the  applica- 
tion of  statistical  methods. 

Twelve  respondents  atated  that  indua trial  engineer in;  or 
courses  closely  related  to  it  auch  as  time  and  motion  study* 
Job  analysis*  and  basic  course  work  in  engineering  were  of 

oat  valuo.  Three  men  considered  olectr:  nics  of  acrse   value* 
four  psychologist  a  mentioned  drr  no  each  suggested 

mach'ne  shop  experience  and  traffic  and  safety  engineerinc* 

Test  construction  and  the  constr     n  of  questionnaire* 
were  a    jted  as  very  important  by  13  psychologists  while  5 
others  mentioned  educational  tostin       sts  an  3  moasure- 

o.O.oi.  :. 

Sixteen  of  the  respondents  were  of  the  opinion  that 
courses  covering  the  rationale  of  scientific  methodj  which 
would  consist  of  courses  like  scientific  method  and  It  "  , 
philosophy  of  science*  the  history  of     ce»  research  tech- 
niques* on d  a  course  to  show  the  differences  ;  otween  basic 
and  applied  research  and  the  implications  .       atrial  and 
academic  situations*  would  be  invaluable. 

Some  13  respondents  thought  that  applied  experience  was 
necessary.  This  they  thought  could  be  met  by  some     of 


interr    :  or  c-  n  on  Industry  dur- 

the  summer  or  as  a  last  resort  by  fiold  trips  In  psychol- 

of  15  suggest  -SMI 

©sa  organization  and  management  is  essential. 
Several  even  went  so  far  as  t       it  a  minor  in  business 
administration.  Two  men  each  expressed  the  need  of  some 
knowledge  of  visual  aids*  occupational  analysis*  and  human 
relations  while  knowledge  and  use  of  source  materially  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  the  equipment  used  by  psychologists ,  sys- 
tems resear  ,   reign  languages ,  phot         !  optics 
were  mentioned  only  once* 

Hor     eral  psychological  traiv     as  urged  by  11  re- 
spondents, while  only  10  recommended  general  work  in  the  bio- 
lo  leal  science  ,.    ;  .i  ollnical  experience,  both  '  •   and 

app"   •  seemed  desirable  to  9  psyc  Ac  f       mm 

eral  courses  In  ©con-mica  and  sociology  arc  concerned «  0 

respondents  mentioned  their  value*  Heven  respondents  expressed 
a  need  for  some  t:  .tlonal  payc       while  only 

2  psychologists  mentioned  basic  mathematics* 

Three  of  the  respondents  were  of  the  opinion  that  It  is 
of  prime     [  at  every  psychologist  spend  a  certain 

portion  of  his  tino  In  raaintal       I  professional  status* 
This  they  felt  one  cculd  do  by  reading*  glv       writing 
papers,  and  maintaining  contact  with  his  follow  professionals. 

Somo  of  the  respondents  mentioned  various  personality 
trait3  that  would  help  t;  :ceed  in  the  field* 


Moat  frequently  raontionod*  9  times*  was  that  the  pereon  be 
socially  adaptable*  next,    *ad  to  be  will      work  hard* 
Three  people  mentioned  this*  One  each  mentioned  the  devol- 
opraent  of  objective  attitudes  and  bein£  able  to  work  with  a 
ip   of  people. 

:mmr  and  cohc    !ts 


The  problem  of  this  paper  as  previously  stated  wan  to 
determine  the  kind  of  training  that*  in  tho  opinion' of  men  in 
the  business  and  industrial  field  of  pay.     y»  la  desirable 
for  prospective  entrants  into  said  field. 

Briefly*  the  literature  was  reviewed  back  to  1034  and  it 
was  pointed  out  that  since  that  time  there  has  been  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  problem  of  training  industrial  psycholo- 
gists in  not  only  this  country  but  also  in  Canada  and  Great 
Britain* 

The  procedure  or  method  used  in  approaching  the  problem 
was  presented  and  in  essence  was  as  follows:  (1)  It  was  de- 
cided to  use  depth  interviews.  This  because  of  practical 
reasons  limited  the  sample  to  a  rather  3taall  geographic  loca- 
tion,  ubjocts  were  interviewed  in  Hew  York  City*  Boston* 
and  Washington,   .  C.  They  were  chosen  on  tho  basis  of  their 
availability  to  the  interviewer,  membership  In  the  business  or 
industrial  division  of  the  American  Psychological     ciati   , 
the  recommendation  by  a  member  of  the  business  or  industrial 
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division  concerning  a  member  c      Association  or  a  person 
in  the  employ  of  a  member  of  the  business  or  industrial 
division  of  the  American  Psychological  Associati   .    (2)  A 
check  list  was  devised  to  guide  or  structure*  » 

o   interview.  Tw;  revisions  were  made  of  the  oheck  list 
after  the  suggestions  of  two  groups  of  prominent  psychologists 
were  obtaino  :.  A  preliminary  tryout       check  list  was 
made  and,  te  incorporate  a  few  minor  changes  found  to  be  nec- 
essary, a  final  rovision  was  made.   (3)  The  check  list  cov- 
ered three  areas  of  information ,  thj  first  beiri£  background 
Information  eoncerning  the  subject's  age,  academic  attain- 
raent  and  the  fields  of  work  in  which  he  specialised.  The 
second  phase  of  th©  check  list  dealt  with  the  kinds  of  work 
that  occurred  in  the  projects  the  subject  works  en.  The  third 
and  final  area  covered  tho  subject's  evaluation  of  field  and 
academic  background  with  respect  to  his  own  line  of  work. 
(4)  Data  were  collected  from  63  psychologists  who  fit  the 
above  criteria.  The  data  ware  analysed  from  the  points  of 
view  of  the  type  of  organization  with  which  a  man  was  affil- 
iated, the  types  of  work  In  which  he  specialised,  an  -  the  age 
group  which  the  subject  was  in.  Follow'      analysis  of 
data,  a  brief  review  of  the  respondent's  opinions  concerning 
field  and  academic  experience  was  presented* 

In  cone lus ion ,  tho  results  of  this  study  indicate  a  rather 
wide  variability  between  the  several  subgroups.  This  is  shown 
both  in  the  kinds  of  work  done  by  the  subgroups  and  in  their 


Inions  concerning  the  qualifications  necessary  to  enter 
their  field  of  work. 

Although  there  were  differences  between  subgroups  on  some 
polntst  the  psychologists  in  the  business  and  Industrial  flold 
agreed  on  the  follorinc  qualifications  for  prospective  en- 
trants who  expect  to  be  able  to  do  oorapetent  research  work! 

1*  The  Blaster's  degree  in  psyc:        the  minimum 
acceptable  academic  achievement  to  onterlnc  the  floi:.   u  - 
port  for  this  statement  is  found  in  Table  5  where  84  per  cc 
of  the  respondents  agree  as  t      ranking  of  primary  import- 
ance* 

2.   ome  form  of  applied  psychological  experience  should 
be  given  the  student*  This  could  be  done  as  suggested  by  the 
respondents  in  the  form  of  internships •  or*  as  our  English 
colleagues  suggested*  by  actual  practice  in  industrial  plants 
under  supervision* 

3*  The  student  should  have  some  experience  or  knowledge 
of  the  functioning  of  a  business  or  industry*  Thin  can  be 
obtained  easily  by  the  student  working  in  the  summer  either 
In  a  plant  or  preferably  In  an  office  where  business  Is  di- 
rected* 

4*  Elementary  statistics  and  statistical  inference  are 
iaidered  as  Imperative  by  the  respondents*  one  needs  only 
to  recall  how  many  of  the  respondents  said  they  participated 
in  statistical  analysis  to  realise  how  iaportr     Is  skill 
was  considered* 


K>d  sol  in  experimental  psychology 

uaa  considered  aa  very     1:   . 

G.  Industrial  paycholo  y  and  algebra  should  be  In  tha 
course  work  oovorod  by  students  In  the  industrial  field. 

7.  Coursea  in  the  construction  of  teats  and  tho  usea 
and  interpretation  of  group  tests  are  rather     bant* 

8*  Students  by  all  means  should  have  training  in  ex- 
pressing,  both  in  writ     id  orally,  technical  material  so 
that  those  not  familiar  with  tho  terminology  of  tha  profession 
can  understand.  This  ia  aupported  by  both  Uhrbrock  (1937) 
Cantor  (1948).  It  again  ahull  bo  pointed  out  that  44 
per  eent  of  the  reapondenta  independently  c     ted  thia  kind 
training*  lndioat    their  awareness  of  this  need. 

9.  The  atudent  would  do  well  to  have  some  background 
in  engineering.  If  only  onough  to  understand  the  terminology 
of  engineers. 

10.  courses  !h  the  rationale  of  scientific  method  wero 
considered  of  value  by  tho  respondents ,  thus  supporting 
Uhrbrock'a  (1937)  statement  concerning  the  qualifications  of 
industrial  psychologist:-.. 

11.  The  respondents  conaidered  course  work  in  business 
administration  as  valuable.  This  would  tend  to  supplement 
knowledge  gained  by  working  in  an  office  as  mentioned  above. 

12.  A  course  in  market  research  might  be  of  aome  value 
for  men  entering  the  general  applied  field.  This  view  la  aup- 
ported by  war ley  and  Berdie  (1940)  since  they  report  that 


industrial  psychologists  were  concerned  to  some  extent  with 
market  research*  However*  thia  view  is  not  supported  in  the 
analysis  of  the  kinds  of  work  done  by  the  respondents. 

13.  Finally •  In  review:    be  above  conclusions ,   it 
would  B9«r?.   that,  because  of  the  hl£h  standings  of  statistics 
and  mathematics ■  a  studc      industrial  psycholoey  could 
well  afford  to  take  a  minor  in  that  field. 


The  Author  la  indeed  indebted  t<  .  .  .  owaltcr. 
hia  major  instructor*,  whoao  patient  and  competent  guidance 
and  suggestions  wade  possible  this  paper.  Hany  tlianka  ;;•  to 

*  Jack  W*  Dunlap  whose  enccuragenont  and  many  helpful 
suggestions  were  lag     t  factors  In  the  gathering  and  hand- 
ling of  the  data*  Kuch  valuable  assistance  wae  given  by  the 
nany  psychologists  who  gave  their  time  and  suggestions  that 
a  complete  check  list     I  be  devised*  Finally*  deepest 
gratitude  is  extended      ■  psychologists  who  so  wlllin 
subjected  themselves  to  the  interview*  that  thl3  study 
could  be  eomploted*  The  na  :oa  of  these  men  are  withheld  to 
maintain  tha  anonymity  of  the  individuals* 
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Cheok  List 


Part  I 

In  order  that  the  res     ay  bo  classified  will  you  please 
check  the  following  i  terns  j 


1. 

20-30  

2. 

a.     E-    S«  or      . 
b»     |f«  S«  or  K* 

C.        i..        • 

31-40  41-50  _ 

decree 


51- 


S«  In  general  jrou  woul d  classify  your  work  under  u!  to   f  the 
following  fields  of  work*  Chock  each  of  the  follow!? 
fields  that  is  an  important  port  of  your  work*  Thl  means 
only  fields  of  work  eonnected  with  Industrial  Paycholo  . 
Hot  other  fields  in  which  you  are  o    !.ont. 

Part  II 

Type  of  v.ork 

1«  Deair  I   now  equipment  __»«_ 

2.  Redes  i     equipment  ^mmmmmmm 

3.  res"           arts  ____«^ 
4«  Attitude  studies  

Labor  relations  

G.  Select!      client's  employees  ._»__. 

7.  Market  resear 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 
13 

14 

15 


Counseling:  or  interviewing  employees 

Testing 

Job  analysis 

your  Job  to  gain  cooperation  of 
management  or  employees 

Statistical  analysis 

ritlnc  reports  of  the  study  to  the  olient  or 
employer 

Explanation  of  reports  of  the  study  to  the 
client  or  employer 

:,act  work  for  new  contracts 


Part  III 

Port  III  la  aimed  at  determining  noces3ary  qualifications  and 
their  relative  importance  t     r  field  of  work*  Indicate  ycur 
judgment  on  each  item  by  checi  priat    UflMB*  (Place 

yourself  in  the  situation  of  a     ont  wi  succeed 

moderately  in  Industrial  Psyc      .  Knowing  what  you  d  t  lay 
about  the  field,  evaluate  the  folic     itens.) 
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1.  Degrees 


i en-  Import-  Sone  No      rl- 
tial    ant   Vrlue  Value  men' 


a* 


. 


b»  It.   .  In  Pa; 

c.  Ri*   .  I 

2.  Psychological  Experience 
(/     1) 

S#  Business  or  Industrial  ,  - 
perlence  (Bon-psyci  • 

Am   Experience  In  the  industry 
of  one's  client  or  o  - 
ployor  (n  - 

5.  Teac         ionco 


6.      .al  Re 


in 


_±i   The  itens  under  question  7  refer  to  fields  of  work  or 
study  which     t  be  classified  under  various  course  titles* 


_>ort-  tri- 

al   ant   Value  Value  mental 


7»  1 iolds  of  study  as  bac  •> 
ground 

a*  Elementary  or  Deaorlp- 
tive  .tatlatlcs 

b#  Statistical  Inference 

c»  J ^peridental  Paycholf 

d»  Croup  Testing  (to  in- 
:d«  fanlllarlsati 
wi     up  tosts  and 
I  e  technique  of  admin- 
istration of  them) 
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Essen-  Import-  Some       '-etri- 
tial    ttt;t   Value  Value  mental 


e.  Individual  Testing  (to 
la  na- 

tion «it 

testa  end  the  tech- 
nique of  adralnistr;  - 
tion  of  then) 


t 

Z 


\ 

M 

1 

■ 
n 

o 

P 

q 

r 
s 
I 

u 

V 

■ 
I 
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Personnel  Manajonent 

Principles  and  Tech- 
nique* of  Counseling 

Abnormal  Psychology 


Pa-     >jsy 

tialng  r 


m 


olal  Psyche >] 
Mental  Hygiene 

Industrial  Paycl 

Market  Research  arid 
Measurement 

Physio lo 

Paychelo 

Trigononotry 

Analytical  Geometry 

Calculus 

Labor       cs 

Labor  Management 
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Human  Physiology 

.sios 

Chemistry 

Occupational  Counsel- 
ing ft  (Guidance 


- 


